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BELLE’S INTERVIEW 


BELLE MORRIS. 
CHAPTER II. 
Bgtxe was at a greater loss than she had antici- 
pated, how to open her case to Mrs. Barker. Her 
appearance, possibly, created surprise in that lady’s 
mind; but Mrs. Barker was a woman of the 
world, and unaccustomed to give expression to her 
feelings in the presence of strangers. She, there- 
fore, politely received the unexpected guest, and 
waited until her pale quivering lips should declare 
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WITH MRS. BARKER. 
the purpose of her visit. But those lips for some 
time were sealed. 

“ Dear me,” thought Mrs. Barker, “I wish the 
girl would speak. I suppose it is some begging 
errand ; one need be made of money.” 

To relieve the embarrassment of her visitor, and 
to bring out the subject, she spoke of the weather, 
of the slippery streets, and of the little news of the 
day; to all which Belle assented in a whisper 
scarcely more audible than the beating of her agi- 


tated heart. 
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“ Madam,” at length ejaculated the poor girl, 
with a desperate effort, “ I have taken the liberty— 
I am come to call on you—to say that I fear— 
to own that I am the cause—that is to say, I fear 
I am the cause of Mr, Lester’s having lost his 
situation.” 

Mrs. Barker was a woman of most inflexible 
justice herself, and little disposed to make allow- 
ance for another. She, therefore, answered with a 
cold stern tone, that she always knew the town of 
C to be a most gossiping place; but she had 
hoped, eonsidering the very great caution and re- 
serve with which she acted towards her neigh- 
bours on that very account, that she should have 
steered clear of all gossips and mischief; but she 
would thank Miss Morris to explain herself. She 
could scarcely conceive what interest or what con- 
cern Miss Morris could have with her (Mrs. Bar- 
ker’s) affairs, and that she thought, indeed, Miss 
Morris must be mistaken. 

Belle then related the facts nearly as they had 
occurred. She said that she had seen Miss Barker 
looking over music in a shop with Mr. Lester, and 
that she had told Miss Jane Burt so; that she had 
repeated a conversation between herself and Mrs. 
Lester, perhaps not quite correctly, in which she 
had given Miss Burt the impression that young 
Mr. Lester was in love with Miss Barker; but that 
she was sure Miss Burt had greatly exaggerated 
the matter if Mrs. Barker had taken so serious a 
view of it. 

“ Be kind enough to repeat the original conver- 
sation—the first editiom—Miss Morris, without 
your additions and alterations, if you please,” said 
the proud lady, coldly and severely. 

Belle could scarcely remember, she said. 

“T will wait your time, Miss Morris; try and 
recall it ;” said Mrs. Barker, setting herself firml 
against the back of her chair, and looking on wit 
folded hands and a fixed determined expression of 
countenance. 

“T believe, ma’am, I said one night to Mrs. 
Lester, that I thought it very likely Mr, Lester 
would fall in love with Miss Barker.” 

“IT do not so much want to hear what you said, 
Miss Morris, as what Mrs. Lester said,” 

“She said, ma’am, that once there might have 
been danger, but not now ; that though her son in 
himself was good enough for any one, she knew 
him better, and trusted him better, than to suppose 
that he would forget that he was now a poor 
music teacher, paid to give lessons in music, not 
expected to make or to offer love. This, so far as 
I remember, ma’am, is what Mrs. Lester really 
said.” 

“ And now, can you remember what you told 
Miss Burt that she said P” 

This was harder work ; but there was no sign of 
relenting in that dark eye, and Belle, gathering 
her courage, continued :—* I told Miss Burt that I 
really believed Mrs. Lester thought her son good 
enough for Miss Barker—that I thought she had 
a great deal of pride left with all her poverty; 
and then I mentioned about the china, and about 
Mrs. Lester’s high notions.” 

“ And that part about the china and plate was 
an invention of your own, Miss, I presume ?” 

“Not exactly, ma’am. I misrepresented the 
fact, but I did not know the true state of the case 





then. Idonow. That china was a dying gift to 
Mrs. Lester from her sister, who bought it at the 
sale. She has been making arrangements to part 
with it for the benefit of her creditors; this I only 
knew last evening.” 

“ Have you anything more to observe, Miss 
Morris ?”’ said Mrs. Barker, without a touch of 
tenderness or pity in her voice or manner. “TI have 
heard of many a case of light and thoughtless 
mischief caused by a talkative and inconsiderate 
girl; but I never heard of such malicious, unami- 
able, and insincere conduct before ; and I trust that 
this is a rare case in one so very young.” 

Poor Belle! her heart was in the state of a 
little stream in the winter season. A few rays 
from the sun, and the ice would melt and the 
course would be free and smooth again ; but let the 
sun hide his head behind the murky clouds, and in 
a short time the frost is harder and sharper than 
ever. So now, a soft word, a gentle compassionate 
tone, a scarcely expressed thought of pity or of 
love, would have melted the young girl’s hardening 
soul, and would have brought her, not to an ex- 
torted expression of regret alone, but to a full and 
entire unbosoming of herself of every word and 
thought relative to those whom her evil speaking 
had injured. As it was, the cold inflexible manner 
of the lady had done its work, and Belle arose with 
a feeling of injury and offence; with little peni- 
tence, though with much shame and humiliation, 
she replied :—“I have nothing more to say, 
madam; good morning.” 

Miss Perry was waiting for her in the street. 
There was enough written on Belle’s countenance 
to excite an apprehension in her mind that all was 
not as it should be; still she was quite unprepared 
for the ebullition of temper that ensued when they 
arrived at home. Miss Perry, however, did not 
lecture Belle on her conduct, knowing how little 
effect mere words have upon an angry and ruffled 
spirit ; but retiring to her chamber, she took the 
axed girl’s case to Him, at whose voice alone she 

ew the storm of passion would be stilled. 

She pitied Belle. She, who was so loving and 
so peaceful, so careful of wounding the feelings 
of another, so slow to believe evil, so credulous of 
good, was not half so hard a judge as those who 
were themselves less scrupulous in their conversa- 
tion. She made no allowance for the sin—her 
views of that were clear and unyielding ; but for 
the sinner, after the example of her Master, her 
heart was full of tenderness and compassion. 
Accordingly, when Belle was tossing on her pillow 
that night, excited and restless from the remem- 
brances of the past day, Lucy Perry stole noise- 
lessly into the room, and sitting down by her bed- 
side, took the hand that lay upon the coverlet, and 
kissing it softly, whispered :—“‘ Let me be thy 
friend, Belle.” 

“TI need a friend, Miss Perry. In this little 
gossiping place, don’t you believe that, by this 
time to-morrow night, the story will be in every 
one’s mouth, and I shall be a marked person? I 
shall be called a gossip and a mischief-maker, and 
be as much hated and feared as Miss Burnett, the 
old maid in Frederic-street, who has got the nick- 
name of Miss Tattle all over the country.” 

“Without asking how Miss Tattle got that 
name, my love, I think I can venture to promise 
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thee that thou wilt not have it, unless thou de- 
sirest it.” , 

“Oh, Miss Perry, if I could but think so, I 
would never gossip again.” 

“That is too much to promise, and too much to 
expect, dear Belle. An old habit is not so easily 
broken; but tell me how thou dost expect to 
cure it.” 

“JT don’t know; but I am resolved never to talk 
of any one again, either good or bad,” 

Miss Perry shook her head. 

“There is a source for every spring, Belle: hast 
thou discovered the source of these bitter waters 
of evil speaking and idle words ?” 

Belle did not reply. 

“No fountain sendeth forth at the same time 
salt water and fresh; and dost thou think, my 
dear, that out of the fountain of an evil heart, 
thou canst prevent the streams that flow from 
thence being otherwise than defiled and corrupt ?” 

She then repeated the beautiful description 
which St. Paul gives of the fruits of the Spirit, 
and of their contrast with those of the flesh. 
Her comments were very few, but she did not 
leave her weeping friend until she had breathed 
into her ears the message of reconciliation. 

It was a long night to Belle. 
she repeated those words from which there was no 
appeal—* All the law is fulfilled in one word, thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Then there 
started to her remembrance that mournful cata- 
logue of the sins of an unrenewed heart— 
“hatred, variance, emulation, strife, and envy- 
ings,” This is what Miss Perry meant by the 
water of the impure stream; and whilst she 
thought on these things, her weary eyelids closed 
and she slept. 

Miss Perry left the next day, and Belle was to 
prove the weakness of that strength in which she 
trusted, She found none so little disposed to be 
charitable to her faults as the very sharpest of her 
backbiting acquaintances; and she could not but 
observe that it was the discovery of her exaggera- 
tion, not the sin of evil speaking itself, that led 
her friends to shake their heads and to preach on 
the impropriety of such slanderous conversation. 

Mrs. Lester was very kind and very forgiving, 
but she could not restore to her manner the cordi- 
ality which was gone from her heart; so that by 


degrees the evening visit was discontinued, anil | 


Belle felt relieved when it was no longer expected. 
In process of time, the matter itself faded from the 
remembra:::2 of the little world of C——. Allan 
Lester did not accept the situation of teacher to 
the young lady, which her mother again offered to 
him, as he felt that he could not do so without a 
feeling of awkwardness and restraint. 

Belle was checked, but not reformed. Miss Per- 
ry’s visit came round once more. There was little 
difference between the gossiping Belle of last year 
and of this, except, indeed, that she was a little 
more prudent. 

There was a working party gathered round the 
long dining-table one night, at the house of a lady 
in the town. It was a social evening, devoted by 
several of the ladies to working for a bazaar that 
was to be held for the benefit of the Sick Poor So- 
ciety of C——. There was a great deal of kind- 
ness of heart in many of those fair young workers, 


Again and again, | 





There was more than one who gave, not of her 
abundance, but of her necessities, her contribution 
of money and of time for those who needed daily 
bread. It was a pity, however, that, whilst the 
fingers were so nimble. in works of charity, the 
tongues should be so busy in words of bitterness 
and evil speaking. 

The grand subject of conversation was of course 
the coming bazaar; and to have heard the rivalry 
and envy which these ladies entertained one of an- 
other, you would almost have supposed that the 
setting up of tables was a matter of individual in- 
terest and profit. 

Miss Perry was there that evening. She worked 
for some time very industriously, and then with- 
drew to a little table, where she alternately con- 
versed with an aged lady of the household and, 
unobserved, made notes in her pocket-book. The 
party consisted for the most part of very young 
persons, and it seemed to Miss Perry a duty in- 
cumbent on her as an elder, to point out to those 
thoughtless minds some little spots in these “ feasts 
of charity.” 

She did not, however, make «any allusion to the 
nature of the conversation on the present occasion ; 
but a fortnight afterwards, when the same company 
met at the house of another lady in the town, a 
sealed letter was brought into the room, with the 
request that it might be read to the young persons 
by the president of the little party. 

Its contents were as follows :— 

“My dear friends—No one likes a listener ; but 
then the listener not unfrequently makes a bad 
and unamiable use of what he hears. I was, as 
you might have remarked, a listener at your work- 
ing meeting the other night; and the result of those 
silent observations I now send you, with the assur- 
ance that when you have read my letter, and per- 
haps destroyed it, tae object of the listener will 
have been fulfilled; which was, not to carry your 
remarks dishonestly from house to house, sowing 
mischief and discord thereby, but to return them 
to you, untouched and unaltered, that you might 
see, in black and white, the sum and substance of 
an evening’s thoughtless chat. 

“T had not been seated many minutes amongst 
you, rejoicing in the industry and goodwill of so 
many young labourers in a good cause, when 
something grated on my ears, like a most unwel- 
come and unmusical sound. It was the voice of 
envy. ‘Oh, dear,’ said one fair speaker, ‘ that beau- 
tiful doll which Miss Whitaker has dressed, is not 
to come to our table after all. I asked her, and 
she said, ‘no; it was promised to Miss Atkins.’ 
‘Yes, Miss Atkins has coaxed the Whitakers into 
giving her all their contributions. How mean!’ 
‘Well, I don’t care who get the most if Miss At- 
kins do not; but I fancy, in spite of the doll and 
the Whitakers, we shall beat her after all.’ 

* A text of scripture occurred to me then, which 
I cannot perhaps do better than repeat— Be kindly 
affectioned one to another in brotherly love, in ho- 
nour preferring one another.’ A long discussion 
then ensued between two friends on my left hand, 
as to the most suitable dress for the occasion of the 
bazaar. I cannot profess to give accurate notes of 
this dialogue, however; though I may, perhaps, 
give my verdict in favour of a garb, the merits of 
which did not come under consideration—a garb 
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ot much in fashion, but very lovely and becoming 
nevertheless, and sanctioned by high authority— 
even the raiment of humility. 

“A very lively girl at the further end of the ta- 
ble, but quite a stranger to me, was giving an ac- 
count of a domestic occurrence which had lately 
taken place in a neighbouring family, where it ap- 
pears she had been a visitor. This family had been, 
according to her representation, guilty of so many 
acts of meanness and insincerity, that it is to be 
hoped the young visitor will never repeat her visit ; 
or, if she do, that she will be extremely scrupulous 
not to publish to the world the scenes enacted in 
the sanctuary of home. ‘They are, it appears, 
high professors of religion; yet have no compunc- 
tion in keeping their servant hard at work all Sun- 
day and absent from a place of worship. But I 
forbear sending notes of this part of the evening’s 
gossip. It could do no good, and it might do harm 
to perpetuate or recapitulate such idle slander. It 
is rather strange, however, that the listener should 
have been a visitor at that house herself, and yet 
that she should not have observed Sabbath desecra- 
tion to the extent that the speaker described. 'To 
her I would suggest the divine injunction, ‘ Be ye 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’ It struck 
me very forcibly that evening, how mean and cow- 
ardly a thing is detraction, or tale bearing! It 
affords the maligned no possibility of self-defence ; 
it is like an attack on an unarmed man, and little 
cause has the victor to pride himself in his success. 
It was grievous, too, to see young hearts thus 
early poisoned with suspicion. 

“Had I been a stranger in C , I think I 
should not have entered the shop of Ball, in the 
Market-place, without some hesitation after the 
account a most eloquent speaker gave of the deal- 
ings to be expected there. She maintained that 
this said Ball had two prices; that she saw him 
press on a lady in her carriage a dress, for which 
he charged her 25s., when she had seen a farmer’s 
wife ‘served with one precisely like it (I think she 
said off the same piece) for which he only took 20s. 
It is rather singular that this very tradesman 
showed me two pieces of lama the last time I was 
in the shop, of very similar pattern and different 
material, in order that I might compare the two 
manufactures, and see to what great perfection this 
particular kind of fabric was brought, and how 
nearly it imitated the superior foreign material. 
Is it not possible that the dresses served to the lady 
and to the farmer’s wife were as different in quality 
as in price? At all events, ‘Charity thinketh no 
evil.’ But, unhappily, great talkers and fast talk- 
ers seldom stop to think at all, and the impulses of 
amisguided heart, without principle to direct them, 
are frequently bad and mischievous. 

“T will not continue my notes. I feel that you 
are already weary of the repetition of that which, at 
the time it was uttered, seemed to you so exciting 
and interesting. Oh, surely He who gave us the 
great gift of speech, has a right to expect of us a 
better use of that sacred interpreter of human 
thought. 

“ Yes, all shall give account of every wrong, 
Who dare dishonour or defile the tongue.” 


‘Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth.’ 
Suppose some unfriendly listener to have repeated 
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a few of the remarks which I have thus recorded ; 
what dissension, what heart-burning, what malice, 
and what pain, they might have caused! 

“ Yet, after all, that is not the point I have in 
view. It is asmall thing to be judged of man’s 
judgment; but surely not a small matter to be 
judged by Him whose word saith— Speak not evil 
one of another, brethren.’ This little record of an 
evening’s gossip may bring the blush to more than 
one cheek—the burning shame to more than one 
heart. How, then, will you bear the revelations of 
that great day when the idle words of every hour 
| in your life shall be declared, and the hidden mo- 
tives that prompted those words shall be brought 
to light ? 

“In conclusion, count me not as an enemy, be- 





cause I have thus plainly told you the truth; but 
| believe that the prayer has arisen for each one of 
| you, that you would apply to the Great Searcher of 
| hearts, that the words of your mouth and the me- 
| ditations of your heart may be henceforward accep- 
table in his sight, and that ye may from this time 
have fervent charity one to another. Your sincere 
friend, * Lucy Prrry.” 


There was very little conversation of any kind 
after the letter was closed. One or two of the 
little party felt angry with the writer; one or two 
thought it great nonsense, and an absurd serupu- 
lousness common with such peculiar people as the 
Friends, but not incumbent on others; a few, and 
amongst the number was Belle Morris, pondered 
the counsel in their hearts, and took it with them 
into their closet, to pray that it might be graven 
deeply on their soul. A great point is gained, a 
great step is taken in the journey of the human 
heart towards the ways of wisdom, when self-ex- 
amination is solemnly entered upon. Man does not 
think, will not think, honestly, seriously, and col- 
lectedly, of the fact of his accountability to God. 
When Belle began to think, she began to pray. 
She now felt that which she had admitted, but 
which nevertheless she had not hitherto believed, 
that it was her heart that was in the wrong; 
that to speak kindly and act kindly towards all, she 
must think kindly and feel kindly towards them. 
Now, this was not natural to her ; p acknowledged 
that. What then was to be done? She must 
take that heart, with its envying, its backbiting, 
its uncharitableness, its bitter spirit and tendency to 
sin, to Him who was manifested to take away our 
sins. Nothing was to be done with it—that was 
certain—in human hands. Bitter lessons, faithful 
reproofs, lost friendship, cooled affection, all these 
had failed; but her bible told her that He who 
had seen her vain attempts to combat with her 
mighty foe, was waiting to create within her the 
new heart and the right spirit. 

At this stage of the history, we may leave Belle 
Morris. It is not so much her history, indeed, that 
we would write (for, alas! hers is too common a 
one to be very interesting), as to bring out of this, 
her common experiences, some useful lessons for 
the reader. 

Do not think lightly of idle words; they may, 
and in all probability will, do you harm in the eyes 
of your fellow-creatures, and bring sorrow and 
remorse to your soul. Evil speaking may sever 
friends, it may injure character, it may engender 




































































distrust and suspicion where love and confidence 
had existed; but it will, if unrepented, most as- 
suredly bring you shame and condemnation in that 
great day when the judgment shall be set and the 
books opened. 

It is a great evil, but it has a certain remedy. 
The remedy which is applicable to every ill of the 
heart will not fail here. Only take the case to the 
Great Physician, and you shall be healed. 


“Thus touch’d, the tongue receives a sacred cure 
Of all that was absurd, profane, impure ; 
Held within modest bounds, the tide of speech 
Pursues the course that truth and nature teach ; 
Where’er it winds its salutary stream, 
Sprightly and fresh enriches every theme, 
While all the happy man possessed before, 
The gift of nature or the classic store, 
Is made subservient to the grand design 
For which Heaven form’d the faculty divine.” 

CowPrer. 





THE WORKING MAN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 


HIS LITERATURE. 


THE past and the present offer a wide contrast 
as regards the literature of the people. Books 
have now become almost indispensable in social 
life, and they find their way into the most humble 
dwellings, enlivening the hearths, and casting in- 
tellectual wealth and joyousness around the abodes 
of the poorest ; but during the dark ages, the great 
mass of the people were comparatively strangers 
to such blessings. The mechanics, and even the 
burghers among our forefathers, were almost a 
bookless and unlettered race. The working men 
were not only reduced to a vassalage of the body, but 
also to a vassalage of the mind. ‘They were taught 
to look upon learning as a dangerous thing, or as 
something which alone appertained to monks and 
clergy.. Few were the efforts made by ecclesiastics 
to disseminate knowledge among the people; and 
when we do observe any indication of such a pur- 
pose, it stands out as a prominent and unusual fact, 
and only serves to prove the rarity and singularity 
of the occurrence. In searching into the old annals 
of our country, we have discovered few indications 
of a book literature in the dark ages, accessible to 
the working classes. What few secular books were 
then compiled, were evidently intended by the 
scribes for royal and wealthy patrons, and were not 
written to suit the capacities and tastes of the 
national mind. Such instances as we have been 
enabled to trace, we shall endeavour briefly to enu- 
merate. 

The Anglo-Saxon church ever maintained in 


relation to the see of Rome a certain degree of | 


independence, but the Norman ecclesiastics were 
actuated by a servile obedience to the papal autho- 
rity ; and on comparing the efforts of the Saxon and 
Norman churchmen to diffuse some rays of know- 
ledge among the laity, the former appear to much 
advantage. Here and there a learned and pious 
Saxon, imbued with some love of truth, ventured to 
translate portions of the scriptures into the lan- 
guage of the “common people,’ and to compile 
elementary works for the instruction of the laity. 
Of ‘our early bible translators and religious poets, 
Cedmon, Aldhelm, Guthlac, Bede, Alfred, and 
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Elfric, are the most memorable ; but in addition to 
the labours of these men, other fragments of early 
bible versions have been preserved in our national 
libraries, as pleasing memorials of the efforts of pious 
— to lead the people out of darkness into 
ight. 

But besides these paraphrases and translations 
of scripture the Anglo-Saxon laymen possessed some 
works of a general nature. Several religious pieces 
in the vernacular tongue have been saved from the 
ravages of time ; and essays on grammar, arith- 
metic, and natural history, are found in the collec- 
tions of antiquaries. These are generally crowded 
with absurdities and fables, but some are here and 
there enriched with a pious sentiment. 

The literature most popular with the labouring 
classes in the old Saxon times was that which they 
gleaned from the minstrels. Minstrels were the 
popular instructors, and their songs and recitations 
may be said to have constituted the sole intel- 
lectual food of the working man. The ballad 
effusions of our forefathers were written for the 
humbler classes ; they expressed their wishes, their 
pleasures, and their grievances. Most of them have 
long: since perished ; for beingunrecorded by scribes, 
they were treasured up only in the memories of the 
toiling poor. Some were written on rolls and 
seraps of parchment, and were carried about in 
the satchels of the strolling minstrels, or hung 
against the walls of the working man’s home. 
Their form rendered them peculiarly liable to de- 
struction, and only a few fragments of this litera- 
ture of the working men in the olden time have 
been preserved. They formed in their day the 
charms of many a rustic meeting, and sometimes 
enlivened the hours of bondage and toil. These 
popular effusions in Saxon times were seldom of an 
immoral nature ; there were some, it is true, pur- 
posely designed for the licentious revels of the ale- 
house, but the efforts of some good and pious 
Saxons were directed to the improvement of ballad 
literature. Aldhelm, as carly as the seventh cen- 
tury, wrote ballads in a religious tone, which were 
duly appreciated by the people, became household 
words with the working classes, and were fondly 
preserved among them by oral tradition for many 
generations. King Alfred mentions a ballad of 
Aldhelm’s which was in his time often sung about 
the streets. William of Malmesbury tells us that 
this prelate, anxious to instruct the poorer classes in 
their religious duties, composed a number of little 
poems in the ballad form ; and that after mass, in 
the disguise ofa minstrel, he would station himself 
on a bridge over which the people had to pass, and, 
by ajudicious mingling of sacred with lighter topics, 
succeeded in gaining their attention and instruct- 
ing them in the great truths of religion. The ballad 
indeed was often thus employed, and deep and im- 
portant truths were sometimes sung on Sabbath 
evenings to eager and attentive crowds. The min- 
strels finding that these religious pieces were some- 
times listened to with pleasure by the more thought- 
ful among the working men, chose anecdotes of 
bible history as the groundwork of their ballads. 
Some of these were purely historical, in others a 
moral lesson was inculeated; but too often it was 
grossly vitiated by mythological fable and super- 
stition ; and as the church became more corrupt, the 
stories from the Old and New Testament were dis- 
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carded for the legends of saints and the miracles 
of the monks. 

But these scanty efforts towards a popular litera- 
ture made in Saxon times became even less in the 
days of the Norman rule. The ecclesiastics, acting 
more immediately under the direction of the pope, 
were far from being anxious to diffuse any rays of 
knowledge among the lower classes of society. 
From the Conquest to the thirteenth century, we 
have but few evidences of the existence of a verna- 
cular literature. The Norman poets sometimes 
wrote in the Romance language ; but their effusions 
were generally designed for the entertainment of 
the wealthy, and were unintelligible to the great 
mass of the people. The influence of a corrupt 
church soon became apparent; the pious old reli- 
gious poems of the Saxons were discarded, and the 
Sabbath evenings of the Norman barons were spent 
in listening to immoral jests, to fables, and licen- 
tious tales. William of Waddington, a poet of the 
thirteenth century, speaks of the general taste of 
the rich for these pernicious effusions, and tells us 
that such works were usually read on Sunday 
evenings! After the Conquest there were two lan- 
guages in England; the higher classes, being the 
conquering people, spoke Norman French, whilst 
the lower classes, being the subjugated people, re- 
tained their Saxon dialect. Thus the ecclesiastics 
adhered to the use of the orthodox Latin, the 
courtly trouvéres wrote in the Romance lan- 
guage, and the poets of the people composed their 
ballads in the good old vernacular Saxon. In 
Latin, there are some remarkable productions pre- 
served which may properly be regarded as belong- 
ing to a popular literature. They were written by 
some “clerkly” author; but they breathed the 
wishes, and spoke of the grievances of the poorer 
classes: they are usually in the form of political 
songs, and are remarkable for the severe manner 
with which they expose the vices of the age, and 
animadvert upon the corruptions of the Romish 
church. In Norman French, several curious elemen- 
tary works have been preserved. The Bestiary, 
Livre des Creatures, and Image du Monde, with the 
religious works of’Grosteste, are among the more 
curious. But the literature of the working man 
was remarkably barren ; save a few metrical lives 
of saints of the reign of Edward 1, and 
some monkish homilies and legends, we have 
nothing written before the middle of the thirteenth 

century, which could have been at all accessible to 
the people. The fact of there being two languages 
in England tended to extinguish that sympathy 
which ought to exist between the rich and the poor, 
and served materially to depress the exertions of 
native intellect. An author could only hope for 
reward or advancement by a gross adulation of the 
great; and a work written in the language of the 
common people was in itself a proof of the dis- 
interestedness of its author. In the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, a poet named Robert de 
Brunne translated the ‘ Manual of Sins,” a work of 
Grosteste’s, into the English prevalent in his day. 
He designed it expressly for working men, and 
considering that the bible was locked up in a dead 
language, and kept as a sealed book to the laity, 
the quaint old rhymes of Robert de Brunne must 
have been acceptable to the pious among the work- 


* For working men I undertook, 
In English tongue, to make this book ; 
For many are of such manner, 
That tales and rhymes will gladly hear.” 


This was written in 1303; for further on he 
says, that 


“The years of grace fell then to be 
A thousand and three hundred and three, 
In that time turned I this 
In English tongue out of Frankis.” 


And in the prologue, he adds :— 


“T made nought for no discours,* 
Nor for seggers* nor harpers, 
But for the love of simple men 
That strange English cannot ken.” 


The same author also wrote arhyming chronicle, 
which he tells us he composed, not for the “ lered,” 
but for the “lewed,” that is, the ignorant. The 
strolling minstrels, however, still addressed them- 
selves to the masses, the burghers, the franklins 
and the villans, and the ballad continued to be the 
favourite. 

These popular effusions sometimes excited the 
anger of the powerful. In the year 1124, Henry 1 
condemned a poet named Luc de Barra to have his 
eyes torn out for writing a defamatory ballad 
against him ; and Edward 1, in 1275, passed a law 
to suppress a literature which was becoming formi- 
dable. Ballad singers and tellers of tales were pro- 
hibited from reciting their rhymes on pain of im- 
prisonment. This did not check the growth of 
popular opinion, and so bold did the minstrels be- 
come, that they sung their pasquinades in the very 
shadow of the monastic walls, and in the precincts 
of the court. In the reign of Henry v1, a politi- 
cal ballad, severely reflecting upon the measures of 
the king, was stuck upon the gates of the royal 
palace. 

The most popular pieces of the fourteenth cen- 
tury are those satirical poems known under the 
titles of ‘ Piers Plowman’s Vision,” and “ Piers 
the Plowman’s Creed.” The first was written b 
Robert Longland, a fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
It consists of a series of “ visions” which the au- 
thor imagines to have seen whilst sleeping on Mal- 
vern hills in Worcestershire. It is written in the 
language of the working classes, and is particu- 
larly severe upon the avarice and corruptions of 
the monks, and the absurdities and superstitions of 
popery. It represents the social and religious de- 
privations of the industrious classes; and the 
fidelity with which the author depicted these 
grievances accounts for the great popularity which 
it acquired among the people. This is evident by 
the number of copies still preserved, in spite of the 
efforts made to suppress it; and the fact of these 
manuscripts being usually written in an inferior 
style of penmanship, and destitute of elaborate illu- 
minations, prove that they were prepared by the 
scribes for a humble class of readers. 

Plowman’s Creed” was a subsequent production. 
It is still more severe upon the corruptions of 
Rome and the vices of the clergy. The author 
pretends to be ignorant of his creed, and, anxious 
to be instructed, he applies successively to the dif- 








ing classes. He says 
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ferent orders of friars. He first seeks the advice 
of the Minorites, who abuse the Carmelites; but, 
priding themselves upon their own sanctity, de- 
clare that they alone can save him. He then goes 
to the Dominicans, and talks with a friar, who 
cries out bitterly against the Augustines. He 
seeks the Augustines, but they rail at the Mino- 
rites. He leaves them for the Carmelites ; but the 
Carmelites are as bitter against the Dominicans, 
but for money promise him absolution and salva- 
tion without any creed at all. Disgusted at their 
want of charity, he leaves them with indignation, 
and wandering along he meets a poor ploughman, 
to whom he relates the result of his inquiries. The 
peasant answers by denouncing the corruptions of 
the monastic orders, and bitterly deplores the mise- 
ries which they inflicted upon the working classes. 
The writer of this poem was evidently a follower 
of Wickliffe, and the principles which the creed 
|| sometimes developes are expressive of those wishes 
| and desires which found utterance at the Refor- 
|| mation. 

During the insurrection which occurred in the 
reign of Richard 11, the most extreme political doc- 
trines were advocated, if we are to credit Froissart 
and Knyghton. A people kept so long in igno- 
rance, aggravated by bondage and wrong, were 
scarcely competent to form correct notions of poli- 
tical justice, or to restrain their demands within 
the bounds of reason. The movement, however, 
awakened the national mind; and it is a curious 
fact that the first political tracts written for dis- 
semination among the working classes, belong to 
that period. Curious little scraps of exhortation 
and advice were written out and scattered among 
the people, to be read to the crowds by one more 
clerkly than the rest. They were composed in a 
semi-ballad form, and although retaining the ap- 
pearance of prose, they have a rhyme running 
through them, and are not entirely destitute of 
some words of good advice. As relics of a popular 
literature, a few extracts may prove interesting. 
+d following is from one called “ Jack Miller’s 

etter :”-— 


“ Jack Miller asketh help to turn his mill aright. He 
hath grounden small, small; the king’s son of heaven, he 
shall pay for all. Look thy mill go aright, with the four 
sails and the post stand in steadfastness. With right and 
with might, and with skill and with will. Let might help 
right, and skill go before will, and right before might, then 
goeth our mill aright. But if might go before right, or 
will before skill, then is our mill mis-aright.” 


Another writes :— 


“Jack Carter prays you all that ye make a good end of 
that ye have begun, and do well and even better and 
better, for at even men praiseth the day. For if the end 
is well, then all is well. Let Piers the Plowman my brother 
dwell at home,* and I will go with you and help to get 
your meat and your drink, That ye none fail, look that 
Hobb the Robber be chastised for injuring of your cause, 
vo aly great need to take God with you in all your 


The next is a little scrap bearing the signature 
of John Ball, a priest of St. Mary’s, and a violent 
leader of the insurrection ; it runs :— 








* This allusion is re pe indication of the great popularity 
0 


of the vision and creed of Piers the Plowman, 
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* John Ball, Saint Mary’s priest, greeteth you, all man- 
ner of men, and bids them in the name of the Trinity stand 
manly together in truth, and help truth, and truth shall 
help you. Now reigneth pride and covetousness, and 
lechery without shame, and gluttony without blame. Envy 
reigneth with treason, and sloth is taken in great season, 
God help us, for now is time.” 





Shortly after the period to which these tracts are 
to be attributed, the English language, assuming 
a more settled form, became more generally em- 
ployed. Chaucer elevated the language of the 
people by preferring it to the language of the 
court. But he did not write for working men ; his 
books were too expensive to find their way among 
them, yet the truths which he uttered became in- 
fused into the ballads of the people, and found 
homes, as truths ever will, in the minds of think- 
ing men, and tended to foster and nourish that 
spirit which Wickliffe had awakened, and which 
was to effect the ultimate deliverance of England 
from popery and corruption. 

But at best, these things at which we have 
glanced formed but a poor literature for the work- 
ing man. <A few ballads and poems were better 
than nothing at all, for they helped to keep alive 
the desire for knowledge, but they offered scanty 
food wherewith to satisfy the intellects of a vast 
body of the people. We have become so familiar 
with an abundant literature that we cannot ima- 
gine a bookless age. But in the olden time books 
were seldom found save in the habitations of the 
rich, or chained to the monastic shelves. They 
sold for enormous prices. Even in the fourteenth 
century, thirty shillings were given by the monks 
of Bolton Abbey for a copy of Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences. John of Whethampsted gave 51. for 
a Boethius, 67. for a book of Cato, and 4/. for a 
Gorham upon Luke. William Montague, earl of 
Salisbury, gave one hundred marks, or upwards of 
667., for an “ historical Bible.” The Grey Friars 
in London, at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, paid about 60/7. for a copy of Lyra’s Commen- 
tary. If the reader will multiply these prices by 
sixteen, he will gain some idea of the amount which 
these sums represent in modern currency. A shil- 
ling of that time was equal to sixteen shillings of 
to-day. But these prices were rendered thus high 
by the richness of their exterior; monks often 
valued the beauty of the manuscript more than the 
spirit of the book. They elaborately illuminated 
its pages, bound it in costly tablets of gold and 
silver, and sometimes inlaid the covers with gems 
and relics. They used no effort to make books 
popular; they had even no dim perception of the 
idea of a cheap literature ; they never entertained the 
wish to transcribe little tracts for working men. 
Books need not have been so dear; the scarcity of 
parchment was nof, as some have affirmed, the 
cause of the scarcity of books. The monks had no 
wish to make learning “common,” but used every 
effort to shut out light from the people, and to 
close up all avenues of secular instruction. Many 
of the books above referred to are described in the 
old monkish registers as being “ in chains.” Indeed, 
the olden time may emphatically be termed the age 
of fettered literature. 





Gov’s threatenings are a hedge against presumption, 
and his promises a fence against despondency. 
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ELECTRIC ANIMALS. 


Iy addition to the electrical power with which every 
living being is supplied, many animals present the 


phenomenon of so large an accumulation of this fluid | 
that they are enabled, at their pleasure, to give electric | 


shocks to any bodies coming in contact with them. 
That the torpedo possessed this power was well known 
to the ancients ; for Pliny informs us that when touched 
with a spear, “it paralyses the muscles, and arrests 
the feet, however swift ;” while Aristotle adds, that it 
would benumb “men as well as the fishes which served 
for its prey.” And Anthero, a freedman of Tiberius, 
was cured of the gout by means of its shocks. Ap- 
pian, too, gives a distinct description of it; yet Francis 
Bacon, in the early part of the seventeeth century, 
speaks of this power merely as “an ancient tradi- 
tion”—a specimen of half-assured credulity, which falls 
strangely from the pen of one who gravely informs 
us that he judges the making of gold “to be possible, 
but the meanes [hitherto propounded] to effect it, full 
of errour and imposture!” who recommends scarlet 
cloth as infallible in the cure of gout; and who de- 
clares that his warts were charmed away by a woman 
who was “ farre from superstition !” 

Fifty-two years after the death of Bacon, some ex- 
cellent engravings of the electric organs of the tor- 
pedo were published, which exhibit the progress na- 
tural science had made during that interval. In our 
own time, the great Exhibition of 1851 has furnished 
some very complete models of the whole of these organs, 
which were beautifully manufactured in wax from the 
most careful dissections.* 

Europe boasts of several species of the torpedo, 
which principally occur in the Mediterranean. Hum- 
boldt enumerates five distinct species which are elec- 
trical; namely, 7. raia, T. narke, T. unimaculata, T. 
marmorata, and T. Galvanii. 

The 7. raia is usually regarded as the type of the 
family, and as such must occupy our chief attention. 
Dr. Hunter found that the electric organs of this fish 
were placed on each side of the cranium and gills, oc- 
cupying all the spaces between the upper and lower 
surfaces. Each organ consists of perpendicular co- 
lumns, reaching from the upper to the under surface 
of the body, and consequently varying in their length 
according to the thickness of the part of the body in 
which they are placed. The figures of these columns 
are irregular hexagons or pentagons, sometimes even 
approaching a quadrangular or cylindrical form. The 
number varies greatly with the size of the fish: on 
one very large individual, Dr. Hunter counted the 
amazing number of 1182 in each organ. The nerves 
inserted in these organs arise, by three large trunks, 
from the posterior part of the brain, and, thence 
passing into the organs, are infinitesimally ramified 
until they are lost to human ken. It is somewhat 
singular that organs analogous to those of the torpedo 
raia, have been discovered by St. Hilaire in other spe- 
cies of the ray family which do not possess any elec- 
trical powers. 

A variety of experiments have been made, which 
clearly prove the shocks to be given at the pleasure 
of the fish; and also, that the frequent action of the 
organs is obnoxious to its life. The possession of one 
organ only is sufficient to produce the shock ; and Mr. 
Todd asserts that “when the nerves and organs are 
cut, the torpedo loses the power of giving a shock, 
though it appears more vivacious and lives longer 
than those in which this change has not been pro- 
duced ”—a hint which might be valuable to those whose 
“nerves ” are the only great trouble of their lives. 





* In the department of Tuscany. 








Dr. Davy succeeded in communicating distinct mag- 
netism to a needle by means of a torpedo, but failed 
in obtaining any igniting power, or even the slightest 
spark from it. Within the last few years, however, 


this has been achieved, at the Adelaide Gallery, where 
an electric eel set fire to and destroyed a piece of 
silver paper in a glass cylinder. One end of the con- 
ductor was attached to the paper and the other to the 
eel, and thus the paper was consumed, 





The animal seldom gives a shock unless previously 
irritated; and before anything is felt, a convulsive 
movement of the pectoral fins may be observed. When 
near death, the shocks are not given at distinct inter- 
vals, but resemble a continued battery of small shocks. 

The Spaniards apply the name of Zrembladores— 
tremblers—indiscriminately, to electric fish; and it is 
curious that the electric fish of the Nile is termed 
Radd, which signifies the same thing. One species 
which inhabits the Loire and Garonne, and which is 
called by the surrounding peasantry La Tremble, is 
eaten, after the electric organ has been carefully re- 
moved. The flesh also of the electric eel (Gymnotus 
electricus) is also used as food in America, after the 
same precaution has been taken; while the Sélurius 
electricus, the Raash, or thunderer, of the Arabs is 
much sought by the Egyptians as an esteemed article 
of food. 

This last-named fish, which sometimes bears the 
name of Malaperterurus electricus, is distinguished 
from all the true siluri by the absence of the rayed fin 
on the back, and also by its having no prickles to the 
pectorals, of which the spines are entirely soft. It 
abounds in the Nile, the Niger, and the Senegal, usu- 
ally measuring about twenty inches in length. Its 
electric organs are far less complex than those of the 
different species which have been examined, being 
simply composed of a reticulated mass, filled with 
an albuminous, gelatinous substance, intersected by 
nerves, and lying immediately below the skin, over 
the whole surface of the body. It is destitute of 
scales; a peculiarity which is ascribed by Humboldt 
to all the electric fishes, and which is also observable in 
the whole of the Siluride, a circumstance which might 
lead us to infer that further examination would very 
probably discover some, greater or less, portion of 
electric power in their organization. A 

The Surinam eel, or Gymnotus electricus, is found 
in the greatest abundance in the Orinoco, as well as in 
its tributaries. It is the largest known electric fish, 
being occasionally twenty feet in length, although 
three feet is perhaps the average size. In this fish, the 
electric organs occupy the whole extent of the under 
surface of the body, and consist of parallel plates se- 
parated by thin layers of mucilage, while ‘the skin is 
constantly covered with a mucous substance, which, as 
Volta has shown, conducts electricity twenty or thirty 
times better than pure water. The gymnote is of a. 






































fine olive colour; the under part of the head is yellow, 
mingled with red; two rows of small yellow spots run 
along the body, and each of these spots contains an 
excretory aperture, from which oozes the above-men- 
tioned conductor. 


———= 
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Fig. 1. exhibits the whole of the two organs on each 
side, the skin being removed as far as they extend: a, 
being the lower surface of the head; 6, the cavity of 
the belly; c, anus; d, fin; e, back, where the skin has 
not been removed; 7; fin which runs along the lower 
edge of the fish; g, g, skin turned back; 4, h, lateral 
muscles of the above fin removed, and carried back 
with the skin to expose the small organ; &, large 
organ; 7, small organ; m, substance which divides the 
large organ from the small. 


Fig. 2. is a transverse section of the eel, exposing 
at one view the parts of which it is composed: a, the 
external surface of the side; 3, under fin; c, one of 
the ent ends of the muscle of the back, the other three 
are also seen on the engraving; d, cavity of air-blad- 
ders; in the centre appears the body of spine; above 
it is the medulla spinalis; and right and left are the 
large artery and vein; /, h, cut ends of the two large 
organs; &, the partition between the organ. 


Several of these fish have been imported into Europe, 
for the examination of different naturalists, and have 
become very sociable on the voyage. ‘There is now, 
or was lately, a remarkably fine specimen in a tank at 
the Polytechnic institution, which is as contentedly 
at home as its brethren in America are untamed and 
turbulent. Humboldt and Bonpland, finding the small 
streams, and even the stagnant pools, in some parts of 
South America abounding with small gymnotes, en- 
joyed an opportunity of luxuriating in shocks, which 
a man must be a very keen naturalist thoroughly to 
appreciate! The first of these philosophers having 
placed his feet on the body of a fresh animal, experienced 
amore severe shock than he had ever received from 
a Leyden phial, and which produced a very satisfactory 
amount of pain in every joint for the remainder of the 
day, and of which he appears to speak with decided 
enjoyment! When he and his companion held a fish 
between them, they occasionally found that one of them 
received a shock which the other did not feel, thus 
making it appear that the eel is able to direct its 
charge at pleasure to the point in which it is most 
nritated ; sometimes discharging from its whole surface, 
and sometimes from particular parts only. It seemed 
most disposed—naturally enough—to bestow its shocks 
when irritated by touching the pectoral fins, the lips, 
the eyes, the gills, or the organs themselves. The 
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moment of the discharge may be perceived by a slight 
wrinkling of the skin. 

Well known, and often quoted, as is the following 
graphic account given by the venerable Humboldt, it 
is yet too interesting, despite its savageness, to be 
omitted when we are treating expressly of clectric 
animals, and we must therefore give it intact :—“ The 

Indians having brought about thirty wild 
horses, forced them to enter a pool of muddy 
water surrounded by fir-trees. The extraor- 
dinary noise caused by the horses’ hoofs, 
makes the fish issue from the mud, and ex- 
cites them to combat. These yellowish and 
livid eels swim on the surface of the water, 
and crowd under the bellies of the horses. A 
contest between animals of so different an 
organisation furnishes a very striking spec- 
tacle. The Indians, provided with harpoons 
and long slender reeds, surround the pool 
closely ; and some climb upon the trees, the 
branches of which extend horizontally over 
the water. By their wild cries, and the 
length of their reeds, they prevent the horses 
from running away, and reaching the banks 
of the pool. The eels, stunned by the noise, defend 
themselves by the discharge of their electric batteries. 
During a long time, they seem to prove victorious. 
Several horses sink beneath the invisible stokes which 
they receive from all sides, in organs the most essential 
to life, and stunned by the force and frequency of the 
shocks, disappear under the water. Others, panting, 
with mane erect and haggard eyes expressing anguish, 
raise themselves and endeavour to fly from the storm 
by which they are overtaken. They are driven back 
by the Indians into the middle of the water; but a 
small number succeed in eluding the active vigilance 
of the fishermen. These regain the shore, stumbling 
at every step, and stretch themselves on the sand, 
exhausted with fatigue, and their limbs benumbed by 
the electric shocks of the gymnoti. * * * In less 
than five minutes two horses were drowned. The eel, 
pressing itself against the belly of the horses, makes a 
discharge along the whole extent of its electric organ. 
‘The horses probably are not killed, but only stunned. 
They are drowned from the impossibility of rising 
amid the prolonged struggle between the other horses 
and the eels.” When the weary gymnoti begin to dis- 
perse, and the poor terror-stricken horses appear less 
frightened, the fish are taken by means of small har- 
poons fastened to long cords. When these cords are 
very dry, the Indians feel no shock in raising the eels. 

This mode of defence with which the eel is endowed 
has been taken advantage of by the Indians, who, 
when they wish to ford a river in which it abounds, 
drive in mules or horses to receive the first and re- 
peated discharges of electricity ; well knowing that the 
fish requires long rest and abundant nourishment 
after such a struggle, so that for some hours men may 
pass unmolested. Yet this very means of preparing 
themselves a passage through the rivers, has caused 
the entire abandonment of a once general route in the 
neighbourhood of Uritucu, on account of the numer- 
ous mules which were annually sacrificed in crossing 
the fords. The gymnotus, however, is by no means a 
destructive animal, but merely employs its instinct of 
self-defence, and the stunning power with which it is 
endowed, for the purpose of enabling it to escape the 
fangs of the alligator, and any other danger, or for the 
securing of its prey. 

A curious fish, called the Zetrvadon electricus, was 
first discovered by Lieut. Paterson, in the cavities of 
the coral rocks in Johanna, one of the Canary isles ; 
and it has also been since met with in the American 
seas. It is a very powerful electrifier, as its first 
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captor found by experience ; for, having taken one in 
his hand, he received so severe a shock as to oblige 
him precipitately to drop his prize. This fish has a 
long projecting snout, and is about seven inches in 
length by two and a half in breadth; the back is 
brown, the sides yellow, the under parts of a sea-green, 
and the fins and tail of a dingy green hue, while the 
whole body is spotted with red, green, and bright 
white marks; the eyes are very large, and the iris of 
a brilliant red, tinged with yellow, on its outer edges; 
so that the fish, as may be imagined, is a remarkably 
pretty one. 

The annexed sketch represents a section of the ter- 
minal portion of its body, containing the electrical 
apparatus in its natural situation. 
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@ a, the upper and larger pair of electric organs; 
bb, the lower pair; ee, two muscles, dividing the 
upper from the lower pair of electric organs; ddd d, 
four external lateral muscles; e, a single muscle in- 
serted into the fin, f; 9 9, eight dorsal muscles, im- 
bedded in fat and cellular tissue, and having a con- 
centrically laminated structure ; /, the spinal column ; 
a, the swimming-bladder, which is of an elongated 
form and of great length, measuring from two to 
nearly three feet. 

The Trichiurus electricus, ov indicus, which is found 
in the Indian seas, is another of those fishes which has 
an electrical power ; as is the case with several others 
which have not yet been sufficiently studied or de- 
scribed to be here enumerated. Mr. Maxwell men- 
tions his catching an electric fish, resembling a cod, 
which weighed thirty pounds. The sailors present 
declared that “the fish must be haunted,” yet the 
natives [of Congo] gladly received and devoured it. 
In short, there can be little doubt that great numbers 
of the inhabitants of the deep possess similar powers 
wherewith to stupify their prey ; and that the study of 
them will every year bring to light some fresh species. 

On the dry land, there is an individual amongst the 
family of centipedes, which shines out in the mild 
autumn evenings, and which is frequently passed by 
under the impression that it is a glow-worm. But, 
upon examination, it will be found that the phos- 
phorescence is not emitted, as in the last-named crea- 
ture, from one particular spot, but proceeds from the 
whole surface of the body; thus perfectly revealing the 
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shape ‘of the animal. “This seems,” says Rhymer 
Jones, “to depend upon some luminous secretion that 
exudes from the surface of the body; a supposition 
rendered more probable from the circumstance, that 
the luminous matter will adhere to the fingers of any 
person who may seize hold of it, while shining; 
causing them to shine, as if rubbed ‘with phosphorus, 
for some seconds afterwards.” This scolopendra, which 
bears the name of Goephilus electricus, is able to give 
a pretty smart electric shock, often indeed sufficiently 
strong to make the young zoologist drop the prize he 
may just have secured. ‘This electric power serves the 
same purpose as that of the torpedo, namely, the 
securing of its prey. 

On turning to the true insects, we find that several 
of them have, in a greater or less degree, similar 
powers. Amongst those so endowed, we may mention 
the wheel-bug | Reduvius serratus]. Major- general 
Davies tells us that, having taken one of them in his 
hand, he experienced a Shock as if from an electric 
jar, which he felt as high as his shoulder ; on dropping 
it he found six specks on his hand where the six feet 
of the animal had stood. There is also an electric 
beetle, one of the common Zlateride, mentioned by 
Yarrel, which greatly startled him when he touched it 
suddenly ; while Captain Blakeney was so much af- 
affected by the shock received from a large hairy cater- 
pillar of a kind common in South America, that he 
lost the use of his arm for some time, and his life was 
even endangered. 

When so many eminent naturalists have declared 
the means whereby the jelly fishes “ sting” or benumb 
the flesh, to be past all power of discovery, it may 
seem presumptuous in us to suggest whether the so- 
called sting be not in reality a shock of electricity. 
The observations of Humboldt would, we submit, 
appear to favour this solution. He says: “Sometimes 
on galvanising the meduse, the phosphorescence appears 
at the moment when the chain closes, although the 
exciters are not in direct contact with the body of the 
subject. The fingers, after touching it, remain lumi- 
nous for two or three minutes. Wood, on being rubbed 
with a medusa, becomes luminous, and after the phos- 
phorescence has ceased, it may be rekindled by passing 
the dy hand over it ; but when the light is a second time 
extinguished, it cannot be reproduced.” The poet 
Gray, in a note appended to his sea-side “ Amuse- 
ments,” seems to have had a similar idea when he re- 
marked that the medusx, “if handled, have the effect 
of a nettle, and the stinging is often accompanied 
or succeeded by a more unpleasant feeling, perhaps in 
a slight degree resembling that caused by the tor- 
pedo.” Be this as it may—be the cause known or 
unknown—we cannot but gaze, in wonder and ad- 
miration, on the power with which an animal of such 
apparently low organisation is gifted; an animal 
which, if taken out of its native element, and left to 
dry, melts as it were, and evaporates, leaving no trace 
except a glossy surface—a sort of impalpable and 
glistening film—on the spot where it was laid; fur- 
nishing, by its very disappearance, an exquisite ‘proof 
of the care bestowed by our Creator on the formation 
and adaptation of form to habit in all his creatures. 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON LIFE. 
THE WATERMAN, 


Unner this designation the reader will naturally 
look for an active young fellow, who plies a pair of 
oars upon the broad surface of the Thames. No 

such thing. If the “jolly young waterman” of & 




































































generation ago, yet survive and feather his oars 
upon the bosom of the river—which we are inclined 
to doubt—it must be beyond the limits of the 
bridges and the range of the half-penny, penny, 
and two-penny steamers, which would peril the 
safety of his wherry and the lives of his fare. No; 
the jolly young waterman of the days when George 
the Third was king, has been effectually banished 
from the London river; and in his name an old 
waterman, not particularly jolly, has made his ap- 
pearance in the London streets. He is the presid- 
ing genius of that unpleasing conglomeration of 
mud and mire, of decomposing straw and musty 
hay, of oats and chaff, of ruined and ruinous 
vehicles, of asthmatic and broken-kneed horse- 


and tobacco and rotten-stone and candle-grease, 
which all together go to make up a cab-stand. 
Of all these ill-compounded and heterogeneous 
elements, the waterman is the solitary permanent 
item. The wind may scatter the hay, straw, and 
chaff; the sun may dry up the mire and mud, and 
asudden shower may dissipate the drivers to the 
four points of the compass; but he, like a coura- 
geous general, remains firm and unmoved at his 
post, and sticks to his half-dozen tubs of water, 
probably for the simple reason that he has no- 
where else to go. It is from these tubs, each of 
about a gallon capacity, and from which the mise- 
rable hacks that drag the lumbering cabs over 
the London stones slake their burning thirst, that 
he derives his designation of “ waterman.” He is 
the depository of some moist species of authority 
over the tubs aforesaid, and he carries a key in one 
of his perplexingly numerous pockets, which ad- 
mits him to a pipe in a recess in the wall, where he 
levies unlimited contributions upon the New River 
Company. 

In personal appearance, the waterman is quite 
aunique specimen, and not to be mistaken for a 


costume would be of no avail. He wears no par- 
ticular costume, but an assemblage of all the cos- 
tumes of which he can get possession. He is so 
covered on and covered in with garments of every 
sort, that his individuality is not to be got at. He 
is an animated collection of coats and waistcoats 
and neck-tyes of every conceivable colour and cut, 











and all, like himself, in a state of considerable di- 
lapidation. It is doubted by some whether he really 
lives anywhere else than on the stand, because he 
is never observed to go home. He is noted for irre- 
gular hours, and for sleeping at any time in the day, 
or the night either, along with the nose-bags, in 
the insides of cabs, with his feet sometimes resting 
upon the pavement. In summer time, he snores 
at his ease, through the sunny afternoons, when 
the cabs are standing still, upon the bench in front 
of the public-house, and starts into activity again 
by the time the evening parties demand the ser- 
vices of his friends the drivers, and his own. 

The waterman gets his living in a very fractional 
way. He has no settled stipend, but receives a cop- 
per from every cabman who drives off the stand with 
a fare. In return for this, it is his business to 


open the door of the vehicle, and close it after the 
customer has taken his seat, and while doing this 
he tries all he can to levy an additional contribu- 
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flesh, of oscillating pendulous nose-bags, and of | 
brown-coated unshaven cabmen, redolent of beer | 
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member of any other fraternity. To describe his | 





a | 


tion from the fare, in which attempt he is for the 
most part successful. Sometimes it happens, when 
his stand is in the suburbs, that he rears a brood 
of chickens, which grow up under the horses’ feet, 
and are sold for the spit, if they escape, for a suffi- 
cient length of time, from being kicked to death 
by the horses, run over by the wheels, or hunted 
and eaten by the dogs and cats of the neighbour- 
hood. In addition to these avocations, he cleans 
knives, polishes boots, and scours pots for the 
publican, and makes himself, as it is termed, gene- 
rally useful either in the stable or the cellar. 
Among his companions the cabmen, the water- 
man partakes of the character both of a butt and 
an oracle. He is always older than they—being 
invariably a man rather stricken in years. He is 
a good judge of horseflesh, especially of that pecu- 
liar species which flourishes on a cab-stand, and 
knows what the “wettany sarjun” would do in 
such and such a case. His conversation with his 





| companions is a kind of audible short-hand, not 


very intelligible to the uninitiated; and you may 
listen to it a long while, if you choose, without 
being much the wiser. He finds it to his interest 
to put up with their jokes, as well practical as 
verbal, without complaining, as he is mainly de- 
pendent upon them for his income. . They treat 
him, however, upon the whole, with consideration, 
as he is virtually a watchman as well as a water- 
man, and frequentiy has the charge of the whole 
stand, while the drivers who should be upon their 
boxes in readiness for customers, are amusing 
themselves round the tap-room fire or in the skit- 
tle-ground of the adjoining public-house. In their 
merriment, he is a very modest and submissive 
participator. When the festive cup goes round, it 
comes to him last, and he pledges the health of 
the cabmen in the dregs of the tankard. He pays 
no scot, and has no score chalked up on the land- 
lord’s slate; not that his credit is bad, so much as 
that his ready money is so scarce that he dares not 
venture on credit. He is always in good odour 
with the landlord of the tavern nearest the cab- 
stand, because he is so obliging and ready with 
his good offices. By dint of his officious services 
he contrives to constitute himself in a manner the 
waste-butt of the establishment. Stale-beer and 
stale-bread and fleshless joints of meat become his 
as if by right of inheritance, and he feasts on the 
fat of the land—after others have done with it. 
He is generally a peaceable and quiet subject, with 
a civil word for every body, and a supplicatory one 
for himself—which, by the way, he never forgets 
to prefer when an opportunity offers. If he meet 


| with a repulse, it is no more than he is used to; 


he can retire within himself, and in the folds of his 


| multitudinous garments collect his courage with 


the anticipation of better success next time. 

It is thus that the waterman gets his living. 
Unfortunately, it is pretty much in the same way 
that the poor old fellow frequently gets his death. 
He has a foolish faith in the multiplicity of his 
wrappers, and in the altitude of his wooden clogs. 
He throws an extra sack or two over his shoulders 
in the foggy slushy days and nights of winter, and 
buries his hard fists in a cashiered mg of boxing 
gloves; and if the frost is severe, he will wind a 
hayband round his legs, and potter about among 
his icy tubs, buoyed up with a vision of yet another 
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and another copper, in the face of a storm which 
sends younger and stronger men than he cowering to 
their firesides. Then, stern and angry winter 
comes at last, and seizes him by the throat and 
prostrates him in a moment on the cold pavement ; 
and then a brace of his old friends hoist him into 
the nearest cab, and give him a gratuitous ride to 
the nearest hospital; and then our old friend the 
waterman is suddenly transformed into a decided 
and hopeless case of some dreadful disease with an 
ugly dog-latin name, come in the very nick of time 
for the instruction of a medical class; and then— 
and then—and then farewell, old waterman. 





‘A SOAR THROUGH THE HEAVENS. 


Str W. Herschell has penetrated to the limits of 
the Milky Way, and sent his almost illimitable 
sounding-line far beyond into the vast abyss of 
space, boundless and unfathomable. And do you 
inquire the depth of this stupendous stratum of 
stars? The answer may be given, since we have 
the unit of measure in the distance of stars of the 
first magnitude. Light, with its amazing velocity, 
requires ten years to come to us from the nearest 
fixed stars; and yet Sir William Herschell con- 
cluded, from the examinations he had been able to 
make, that in some places the depth of the Milky 
Way was such, that no less than five hundred 
stars were ranged one behind the other in a line, 
each separated from the other by a distance equal 
to that which divides our sun from the nearest 
fixed star; so that, for light to sweep across the 
diameter of this vast congeries of stars, would re- 
quire a period of a thousand years, at the rate of 
12,000,000 of miles in every minute of time! 

The countless millions of stars composing the 
Milky Way appear to be arranged in the form of a 
flat zone or ring, or rather stratum, of irregular 
shape. Its extent is so great as properly to form a 
universe of itself. If it were possible, to-night, to 
wing our flight to any one of the bright stars 
which blaze around us, sweeping away from our 
own system, until planet after planet fades in the 
distance, and finally the sun itself shrinks into a 
mere star, alighting on a strange world that circles 
round a new and magnificent sun, which has grown 
and expanded in our sight, until it blazes with a 
glory equal to that of our own—here let us pause, 
and look out upon the starry heavens which would, 
after such a flight, surround us. 

We have passed over sixty millions of millions 
of miles. We have reached a new system of worlds 
revolving about another sun ; and from this remote 
point we have a right to expect a new heavens, as 
well as a new earth on which we stand. But, no. 
Lift up your eyes, and lo! the old familiar con- 
stellations are all there. Yonder blazes Orion, 
with its rich and gorgeous belt; there comes 
Arcturus; and yonder the Northern Bear circles 
his ceaseless journey round the pole. All is un- 
changed, and the mighty distance over which we 
have passed, is but the thousandth part of the 
entire diameter of this grand cluster of suns and 
systems ; and, although we have swept from our 
sun to the nearest fixed star, and have travelled a 
distance which light itself cannot traverse in less 
than ten years, yet the change wrought by this 
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mighty journey, in the appearance of the heavens, 
is no greater than would be produced in the rela- 
tive positions of the persons composing an audi- 
ence to a person near its centre, who should change 
his seat with his immediate neighbour ! 

Such, then, is the scale on which the starry 
heavens are built. If, in examining the magnifi- 
cent orbits of the remoter planets, and in tracing 
the interminable career of some of the far-sweep- 
ing comets, we feared there might not be room for 
the accomplishment of their vast orbits, our fears 
are now at anend. There is no jostling here; no 
interference, no perturbation of the planets of one 
system by the suns of another. Each is isolated 
and independent, filling the region of space as- 
signed, and, within its own limits, holding on its 
appointed movements. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the Milky 
Way. In case it be possible to pierce its bounda- 
ries, and pass through into the regions of space 
which lie beyond, the inquiry arises, what mects 
the vision there? what lies beyond these mighty 
limits? Does creation cease with this one great 
cluster ? and is all blank beyond its boundary ? 

Here again the telescope has given us an answer. 
When we shall have travelled outward from our 
own sun, and passed in a straight line from star to 
star, until we shall have left behind us, in grand 
perspective, a series of five hundred suns, we then 
stand on the confines of our own great cluster of 
stars. All behind blazes with the light of count- 
less orbs, scattered in wild magnificence, while all 
before us is deep, impenetrable, unbroken dark- 
ness. No glance of human vision can pierce the 
dark profound. 

But summoning the telescope to our aid, let us 
pursue our mighty journey through space ; for in 
the distance we are just able to discern a faint haze 
of light, a minute luminous cloud which comes up 
to meet us, and towards this object we will urge 
our flight. We leave the shining millions of our 
own great cluster far behind. Its stars are shrink- 
ing and fading; its dimensions are contracting. 
It once filled the whole heavens, and now its my- 
riads of blazing orbs could almost be grasped with 
a single hand. But now look forward. A new 
universe, of astonishing grandeur, bursts on the 
sight. The cloud of light has swelled and ex- 
panded, and its millions of suns now fill the whole 
heavens. 

We have reached the clustering of ten millions 
of stars. Look to the right—there is no limit; 
look to the left—there is no end. Above, below, 
sun rises upon sun, and system on system, in end- 
less and immeasurable perspective. Here is a new 
universe, as magnificent, as glorious as our own; 
anew Milky Way, whose vast diameter the flashing 
light would not cross in a thousand years. Nor 
is this a solitary object. Go out on a clear cold 
winter night, and reckon the stars which strew the 
heavens, and count their number; and for every 
single orb thus visible to the naked eye, the tele- 
scope reveals a universe, far sunk in the depths of 
space, and scattered with vast profusion over the 
entire surface of the heavens. 


If there be anything which can lead the mind 
upward to the Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe, 
and give to it an approximate knowledge of his 



























































incomprehensible’ attributes, it is to be found in 
the grandeur and beauty of his works. : 

If you would know his glory, examine the in- 
terminable range of suns and systems which crowd 
the Milky Way. Multiply the hundred millions 
of stars which belong to our own “island uni- 
verse,” by the thousands of those astral systems 
that exist in space within the range of human 
vision, and then you may form some idea of the 
infinitude of his kingdom ; for lo! these are but a 
part of his ways. Examine the scale on which the 
universe is built. Comprehend, if you can, the 
vast dimensions of our sun. Stretch outward 
through his system, from planet to planet, and cir- 
cumscribe the whole within the immense circum- 
ference of Neptune’s orbit. This is but a single 
unit out of the myriads of similar systems. Take 
the wings of light, and flash with impetuous 
speed, day and night, and month and year, till 
youth shall wear away, and middle age is gone, 
and the extremest limit of human life has been at- 
tained; count every pulse, and at each, speed on 

our way a hundred thousand miles; and when a 
Steed years have rolled by, look out and behold! 
the thronging millions of blazing suns are still 
around you, each separated from the other by such 
adistance that, in this journey of a century, you 
have only left half a score behind you. 

Would you gather some idea of the eternity 
past of God’s existence, go to the astronomer, and 
bid him lead you with him in one of his walks 
through space; and, as he sweeps outward from 
object to object, from universe to universe, remem- 
ber that the light from those filmy stains on the 

deep pure blue of heaven, now falling on your eye, 
has been traversing space for a million of years. 

Would you gather some knowledge of the omni- 
potence of God, weigh the earth on which we dwell, 
then count the millions of its inhabitants that 
have come and gone for the last six thousand 

years. Unite their strength into one arm, and test 
its power in an effort to move this earth. It could 
not stir it a single foot in a thousand years; and 
yet, under the omnipotent hand of God, not a 
minute passes that it does not fly far more than a 
thousand miles. But this is a mere atom—an 
insignificant point among his innumerable worlds. 
At his bidding, every planet, and satellite, and 
comet, and the sun itself, fly onward in their 
appointed courses. His single arm guides the 
millions of sweeping suns, and around his throne 
circles the great constellation of unnumbered uni- 
Verses. 

Would you comprehend the idea of the omni- 
science of God, remember that the highest pin- 
nacle of knowledge reached by the whole human 
race, by the combined efforts of its brightest in- 
tellects, has enabled the astronomer to compute ap- 
proximately the perturbations of the planetary 
worlds. He has predicted, roughly, the return of 
half a score of comets. But God has computed 
the mutual perturbations of millions of suns and 
planets, and comets, and worlds, without number, 
through the ages that are passed, and throughout 
the ages which are yet to come, not approximately, 
but with perfect and absolute precision. 

Would you gain some idea of the wisdom of 
God, look to the admirable adjustments of the 
magnificent retinue of planets and satellites which 
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sweep around the sun. Every globe has been 
weighed and poised, every orbit been measured 
and bent to its beautiful form. All is changing; 
but the laws fixed by the wisdom of God, though 
they permit the rocking to and fro of the system, 
never introduce disorder, or lead to destruction. 
All is perfect and harmonious ; and the music of 
the spheres that burn and roll around our sun is 
echoed by that of ten millions of moving worlds, 
that sing’ and shine around the bright suns that 
reign above.—Mitchell’s Planetary and Stellar 
Worlds. 





EAU DE eae AND JOHN MARIA 
AR 


Or all the lesser articles of usefulness or luxury 
which have ever been invented for the convenience 
of man, none perhaps ever attained such a world- 
wide celebrity as Farina’s Cologne water, generally 
known, even in the land of its origin, under its 
French name of Eau de Cologne. Certainly no 
article, the manufacture of which has been kept a 
profound secret, ever called forth such a host of 
imitators, and no name has been surreptitiously 
used to so great an extent as that of Farina; hence, 
nothing is more difficult for the general public than 
to be thoroughly assured that the Cologne water 
which they purchase is the genuine article of the 
original inventor. 

John Maria Farina, the original inventor of Eau 
de Cologne, was born of poor parents, in 1685, at 
Santa Maggioris, in the valley of Vigezza, in the 
district of Domo d’Ossola. Like so many youth of 
his rank in life in Italy, both then and at the pre- 
sent day, he quitted the land of his birth at an 
early age to seek his fortune on the wide theatre of 
Europe. With a slender supply of money, and the 
whole of his property contained in the small bundle 
which he carried with him, this founder of a splen- 
did fortune and a celebrated name quitted the 
humble cottage home of his fathers, and com- 
menced on foot his travels towards the north. Of 
the probable struggles, trials, and vicissitudes 
of his early career, we are unable to speak; but, 
whatever they may have been, prudence and perse- 
verance must soon have enabled him to vanquish 
all difficulties, for we find him at the early age of 
twenty-four naturalized in Cologne, and carrying 
on a brisk trade in objects of art, silk mercery, and 
perfumery. His shop was the favourite resort of 
the maskers of the Carnival, in the celebration 
of which Cologne at that time, and indeed up to a 
late period, vied with its ancient parent, Rome. 
The masks, dominoes, and gay dresses of silk, satin, 
and velvet, were all imported by Farina from his 
native country, the manufacture of such articles 
having been first introduced into Germany at a 
much later time. 

At an early period of his residence in Cologne he 
invented his celebrated perfume, to which he gave 
the name it now bears, after the town of his adop- 
tion. The agreeable qualities of the new Eau de 
Cologne soon spread its fame among his fellow 
citizens, and it became so important a branch of 
his business, that he invited over his brother from 
Italy to come and join him as partner, The latter 
dying in 1732, John Maria Farina, who was un- 
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married, sent for his nephew, John Maria, from 
Italy. The remittances of money sent to Italy by 
the elder Farina for the travelling expenses of the 
younger one, cannot have been upon a very ex- 
tended scale, as the youthful John Maria arrived at 
Cologne with no other clothes than the threadbare 
ones on his back, and scarcely a franc in his pocket. 
The account of his journey formed one of the old 
gentleman’s favourite stories, at a time when he 
ranked as one of the richest citizens of his adopted 
city. This nephew succeeded to the secret and 
business of his uncle in 1766. He had three sons, 
the last of whom died in 1850, at the age of eighty, 
leaving behind him the present head of the firm, 
John Maria Farina, who was born in 1809. The 
present proprietor carries on the business in part- 
nership with the widow of his cousin, the only son 
of the eldest of the three above-mentioned brothers, 
The portraits of the original inventor, with his long 
venerable-looking wig, as also those of his succes- 
sors, are carefully preserved by the present Farina 
as family relics. 

The sale of Eau de Cologne, though - sufficiently 
extensive to induce the inventor and his nephew to 
devote themselves exclusively to its manufacture, 
was of course very limited compared with that 
which it has attained of late years. Its merits be- 
came gradually known. The French, who occu- 
pied the Rhenish provinces during the seven years’ 
war, soon appreciated the excellent qualities and 
agreeable perfume of the Eau de Cologne, and were 
peed the means of extending its fame to 

rance and distant parts of Germany, whence it 
afterwards found its way to the remotest corners 
of the civilized world. 

About the same time that the original inventor 
settled in Cologne, other branches of the family 
settled at Maestricht and Dusseldorf. In 1750 the 
Cologne water was already so celebrated that it was 
considered as a profitable speculation to embark in ; 
accordingly, John Anthony Farina, of Dusseldorf, 
established in Cologne a manufactory of Eau de 
Cologne, under the firm of John Anthony Maria, 
of the city of Milan. He transmitted his business 
to his eldest son, while his youngest established 
another firm under the title of John Maria Farina, 
of the city of Turin, These three firms are the 
only ones to whom the name of Farina legitimately 
belongs, though the official gazette of Cologne, 
in 1819, numbered sixty manufactories of Eau de 
Cologne, nearly all of which were carried on under 
the name of Farina. It may be asked, how could 
so many Farinas have arisen, there being but three 
in reality, and it being unlawful to assume the 
name of another man? The unscrupulous are 
never at a loss for expedients to profit by the in- 
ventions of others; and many ingenious contrivances 
have been resorted to by the imitators to become 
possessed, witha shadow of legitimacy, of the co- 
veted name. 

The name of Farina had become so closely asso- 
ciated with Eau de Cologne, that it was soon found 
that all attempts to gain a sale for the imitation 
were useless, unless under the sanction of the 
name. At the close of the last century, a Charles 


Francis Farina, residing in Dusseldorf, sold the 
use of his name to a maker of Eau de Cologne, and 
within a very short space of time six other houses 
sprang up, all using the name ot Farina, and all 








derived from the same source. In the course of a 
few years, the number amounted to sixty. One 
of these firms at last took a house in the immediate 
vicinity of the original Farina, and usurped the 
words, “ Opposite Julich’s Place,” which words had 
been till 4 the sole property and distinctive 
mark of the inventor. This was too much for his 
pa, and, in conjunction with the other two 
egitimate owners of the name, recourse was had to 
law. It was decided by the court that it was un- 
lawful to purchase a name as an article of trade, 
This was a great blow to the interlopers, who were 
obliged to carry on their business under their own 
name, and to their cost they soon learned to appre- 
ciate the magical properties that reside in a name, 
Others gave up their business at once. 

But the means of evading inefficient laws were 
soon found by ingenious manufacturers, whose con- 
sciences were none of the tenderest. Many of the 
discomfited Eau de Cologne makers posted off with 
all speed to Italy, where the name of Farina is by 
no means uncommon. Among the Italian peasan- 
try there were many Farinas found who were will- 
ing enough, for the consideration of a—to them— 
large sum of money, to become the heads of esta- 
blishments for the manufacturing of Eau de Co- 
logne. Of course, they were merely the xominal 
heads of the firms, giving only their name, but 
without receiving any part of the profits, or having 
any authority whatever in the busmess. Thus, by 
this ingenious contrivance, the mere name was no 
longer purchased, but the Farina was, according 
to law, the head of the firm. The last street di- 
rectory of Cologne mentions twenty of these spuri- 
ous firms, the law affording no protection against 
this abuse of the name. 

But the increase of the number of Farinas gave 
rise to increasing vigilance on the part of the pub- 
lic, and it was no longer enough to usurp the name 
of Farina, for the name of “ Julich’s Place” be- 
came as intimately associated with the article as 
that of Farina itself. Firms were established in 
the vicinity, and the words “Opposite Julich’s 
Place” were again appropriated by them to their 
own use. When brought before the law courts, 
the use of the word opposite only could be forbid- 
den, so that those who had been fortunate enough 


to establish themselves in the vicinity, adopted at, | 


near, or by, which they continue to use to this day. 

Let us now take a glance at its manufacture. 
In visiting the establishment of John Maria Fa- 
rina at Cologne, there is little to interest the 
sight-seer, compared with what is to be seen at the 
great breweries, manufactories, and gigantic esta- 
blishments in London. The little that there is, 
however, the kindness of the proprietor, when we 
recently visited his premises in Cologne, has ena- 
bled us to lay before our readers. 

The manufacture is conducted in a few rooms, 
none, with the exception of the cellar, being larger 
than a good-sized sitting-room ; and while passing 
through them we can scarcely help expressing our 
surprise that an article so extensively in use and so 
well known in all the civilized countries of the 
earth, should emanate from so small a manufactory. 
The first room into which we were introduced was 
the laboratory, a small room scarcely large enough 
to hold a dozen men. Here were rows of large 
glass bottles, each containing about a couple of 
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gallons, filled with the different essential oils and 
essences. ‘To secure uniformity in the quality of 
the oils, upon which, of course, in some degree de- 

nds the uniformity of the Eau de Cologne, M. 

larina imports all the oils and essences he requires 
from one distiller in the south of France, who sup- 
plies him, not only with those he distils himself, but 
also with several others whose native land is Italy. 
They are exported in small copper barrel-shaped 
yessels, tinned over in the inside, each containing 
about a gallon. There were hundreds of these 


vessels piled up in the laboratory. After their ar- 
rival, the essences are drawn off into the glass bot- 
tles, and allowed to repose till all sediment is de- 


posited. A mixture of these sediments is much 
rescribed by the physicians of Cologne, as an em- 
(rotation equal to the genuine Eau de Cologne 
itself as a medicament, in all countries where the 
duty imposed upon it has not rendered it too ex- 
pensive for common use. ; 
The only apparatus in the laboratory is a large 
copper cylinder, holding about fifteen or twenty 
ons. Small as the room is, it is fully large 
enough for those who have to work in it, the num- 
ber being confined to one, namely, the proprietor 
himself, Entering here, and turning the key in 
the lock of the door, he mixes the oils in their 
due proportions till the cylinder is full. It will be 
needless to inform the reader, that we were not in- 
itiated into this part of the secret, which is known 
only to the proprietor himself, and with which his 
successor will not be made acquainted till the 
death or retirement from business of the present 
head of the firm. It is now generally admitted, 
that the manufacture of Eau de Cologne is no 
longer a mystery? but as the original receipt has 
descended from father to son as a profound secret, 
the composition can have been only in part dis- 
covered by long experience in the imitation of it. 
Modern chemistry has worked wonders; but 
though it informs us of the proportion of elemen- 
tary matter that any substance contains, it has not 
reached such a degree of perfection as to discover 
the proportion of essential oils dissolved in a given 
quantity of spirits of wine. It is true, that the 
most sensitive olfactory organs can distinguish 
scarcely any difference between the odour of the 
original and that of some of the imitations; the 
superiority of the original, therefore, is to be 
attributed rather to the care taken in its manufac- 
ture, than to the secret of the essences which im- 
part to it its peculiar fragrant odour. It is mainly 
on the quality of the spirits of wine which are 
used, that the excellence of the Eau de Cologne 
depends. Most of the manufacturers, the success 
of whose business rests upon the cheapness of the 
article they prepare for exportation, are compelled 
to use an inferior kind of spirit made in Germany, 
and indeed in Cologne itself, or the neighbourhood, 
and prepared from potatoes and other vegetable 
fruits. aL Farina makes use only of the purest 
French spirit, of which he imports many hogs- 
heads at a time from Montpellier. The heavy duty 
upon imported spirits, and the expense of carriage, 
raise the price to nearly double the cost of that 
which he might purchase at home, the superiority 
of the quality, however, fully compensating him 
for the loss he sustains by the difference in 
price. 





We were now shown into an immense cellar, 
running under the whole of the house. Here 
were arranged twelve huge casks, filled with the 
manufactured Eau de Cologne, the whole process 
of the manufacture being simply the mixing of 
the essences in the due proportion with the pure 
spirit. Each of these casks holds about 500 dozen 
of the common-sized bottles, thus making in all 
72,000 bottles. This large stock gives the pro- 
prietor another advantage over his competitors 
with regard to quality, for the amount of capital 
sunk in it would prevent them from furnishing the 
article at the cheap rate on which alone they can 
depend for an extensive sale. The Eau de Cologne 
is allowed to remain in these casks for a con- 
siderable period before being bottled off, in order 
to give the spirit full time to dissolve every por- 
tion of the essential oil. When ready for bottling, 
the cask which was first filled, is drawn off, and 
its contents carried to another room, in the centre 
of which is a kind of fountain. In this fountain 
is a large woollen bag, through which the spirit is 
filtered. It thus descends into a vessel below, 
from which, by means of four cocks pointed at the 
end, it is drawn off into the bottles, which are 
then corked, sealed, labelled, and packed in boxes 
containing half a dozen bottles. These boxes are 
principally for exportation. 

Ascending the staircase, we were now shown the 
two store-rooms, where the water lies packed ready 
for sending away. One of these rooms is parti- 
tioned off by wooden lattice-work, with a door at 
each end. The object of these two doors is to ad- 
mit of the newly made article being piled up at 
one end in proportion, as that which has been 
made the longest is taken away from the other ; it 
being a strict rule always to sell that first which 
has been warehoused the longest, as the article 
materially improves in quality by long keeping. 
The average stock on hand ready for sale is about 
70,000 bottles, there being in this one room, at the 
time we saw it, 75,800. The second room con- 
tained single bottles for home sale, bottles of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes, and champagne bottles en- 
closed in wicker work. Of the long thin-necked 
inconvenient bottles, formerly so well known 
among us as Eau de Cologne bottles, there were only 
a few dozen cases, which were chiefly intended for 
the benefit of those whom prejudice had not yet 
suffered to believe that the article can be genuine 
in any other bottles than those they were accus- 
tomed to see in their youth. 

It was this John Maria Farina who obtained the 

medal at the Great Exhibition, for the superior 
quality of his manufacture. 
& For those of our readers who may visit Cologne, 
and wish to purchase the genuine article, we may 
state, that the address of the John Maria Farina, 
whose establishment we have visited, is No. 23, 
opposite Julich’s Place, and we especially caution 
them against all the inn porters and guides 
who conduct the unwary traveller, and English- 
men in particular, to that shop where they can 
obtain the largest fee for their trouble. For the 
benefit of purchasers in England, we add, that M. 
Farina’s agent for Great Britain, is Mr. William 
Langenbeck, 9, Lime-street, City, who can furnish 
lists of all the retailers in London where the 
genuine article may be purchased, 
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Petropalitan Statistics. 


Actual EXTENT OF THE METROPOLIS.—The pre- 
sent area of the metropolis, according to the census re- 
turns, is 44,850 square acres, or about seventy square 
miles; upon i are erected 324,611 houses, of which 
16,889 are uninhabited, and on 31st of March, 1851, 
there were 4,817 houses in the course of erection. In 
807,722 houses there resided 2,361,640 people, or at the 
rate of 7°7 persons per house, and the estimated value 
of property rated for the relief of the poor is about 
9,000,000/. London contains 587 churches, 207 dis- 
senting chapels, 5,000 public-houses, and 15 theatres. 
London is ten miles long, and seven broad; and is 
now growing at the rate of 12 miles of streets an- 
nually. If the streets of the metropolis were put to- 
gether, they would extend 3,000 miles in length. To 
have a better idea of the magnitude of the metropo- 
lis, compare it with other places or countries. The po- 
pulation of the whole of Ireland, by the census of 
1841, was 6,515,794; Scotland had 2,870,784 inhabi- 
tants; and Wales, 1,188,821. The great manufactu- 
ring counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire contained 
a population, respectively, of 2,059,029, and 1,785,680. 
So that the metropolis contains within its boundaries 
a population more than one-third as great as that of 
all Ireland, four-fifths as great as all Scotland, twice as 
great as all Wales, one-seventh more than Lancashire, 
and one-fourth more than the entire county of York. 


Rentat.—By the income-tax returns, it appears 
that the assessed rental of the metropolis amounts to 
the enormous sum of 12,186,5082. 

Provisions.—Few of us, perhaps, have considered 
what amount of meat and drink is annually required 
to keep London on the move. In 1819, Murray tells 
us, the metropolis alone consumed 1,605,000 quarters 
of wheat, 240,000 bullocks, 1,700,000 sheep, 28,000 
calves, and 35,000 pigs. One market alone supplied 
4,034,400 head of game. London, the same year, ate 
3,000,000 : salmon, which were washed down by 
43,230,000 gallons of porter and ale, 2,000,000 gal- 
lons of spirits, and 65,000 pipes of wine. 13,000 
cows are yearly required for London milk, and reck- 
oning two gallons a-day from every cow, we have here, 
as nearly as can be estimated, about 72,000 gallons of 
“London peculiar” consumed, if not enjoyed, by the 
London inhabitants. 360,000 gas lights fringe the 
streets. London’s arterial, or water, system supplies 
the enormous quantity of 44,383,328 gallons per day ; 
a thousand sail are employed in bringing annually to 
London 3,000,000 tons of coal; and to clothe and wait 
upon London’s people we have no fewer than 23,517 
tailors, 28,572 shoe and bootmakers, 49,000 milliners 
and dressmakers, and 168,701 domestic servants. 

CaBs AND OMNIBUSES.—The main thoroughfares 
are traversed by 3,000 omnibuses and 3,500 cabs, em- 
ploying 40,000 horses and 11,000 men. The London 
proprietors of hackney carriages, excluding omnibuses, 
pay 90,0002. a year duty to the government, and the 
metropolitan cabs, and other hack vehicles, are esti- 
mated to represent a capital of 300,0007. 


BaTHs AND WASH-HOUSES.—In the baths and wash- 
houses, in London, there were, last year, 75,834 male, 
and 10,763 female bathers; and 73,023 persons had 
the means furnished them of washing, drymg, and 
ironing. 

Frres.—The total number of fires in the metropolis 
in 1850, was 868. 

CHARITABLE InsTITUTIONS.—In London there are 
no less than 491 charitable institutions, disbursing 
annually nearly two millions of money. 





THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—2,574 medical men 
are practising at the present time in London. Of 
these, 2,237 are engaged in general practice, 187 as 
pure surgeons, and 150 as physicians. If we regard 
the metropolis as containing two millions and a quarter 
of souls, then it is evident that there are about eleven 
general practitioners to every 10,000 of the inhabi- 
tants; seven pure surgeons to every 100,000; and 
rather more than six physicians to the same number, 

Porice.—The expense of the city of London police 
for the past year was about 40,000/. 

Penny Savines Banx.—The London Penny Sa- 
vings Bank has 7,859 depositors, with 49,516 depo- 
sits; and the amount received since its establishment 
has been 2,0177. 

VaGrants.—From a return to parliament recently 
obtained by Sir George Grey, we gather the number 
of vagrants taken up within the metropolitan police 
district in the last ten years. It seems that the 
largest number was in 1849, when 6,515 were taken 
into custody, and the smallest number in 1846, when 
3,758 were taken up. In the year 1850, 3,810 were 
taken into custody, of whom 2,406 were convicted, 
and 1,404 were discharged. In the ten years 52,107 
were taken into custody; 28,873 were convicted, and 
23,234 were discharged. In three months ending 
January, 1851, 1,022 vagrants were taken into cus- 
tody; 660 were convicted, and the remainder dis- 
charged. 

Crruinats.—In London there are, it is calculated, 
12,000 children under regular training to crime, 30,000 
thieves, 6,000 receivers of stolen goods, 23,000 persons 
picked up in a state of drunkenness, 50,000 habitual 
gin drinkers, and 150,000 of both sexes leading an 
abandoned lite. 

Lucirer Matcnes.—According to the Morning 
Chronicle, in one steam sawing-mill visited by Mr. 
Mayhew, the average number of splints made for lu- 
cifer matches is 156,000 gross of boxes a year, each 
box containing 50 splints, altogether 1,123,200,000 
matches. For the manufacture of this quantity 400 
cubic feet of timber are used in a week, averaging 
eight trees, or 400 large trees a year for lucifer matches 
only, in one mill! It is no longer a joke to say a man 
who deals in matches is a timber merchant. 

OysTERS.—It has been estimated that 125,000/. are 
spent yearly in oysters in the streets of London. 

INCREASE OF BUILDINGS IN LonpDon.—It appears 
from the census return recently presented to parliament 
that the number of inhabited houses in London in 1841 
was 263,737, and in 1851 that they had increased to 
307,722, or at the rate of nearly 17 per cent. The 
number uninhabited in 1841 was 11,324, and in 1851, 
16,889, being an increase of 5,565, or 49 per cent; 
while the number building at the same period was 
4,032 and 4,817 respectively, being an increase of 785, 
or 194 per cent. The facts shown are very remark- 
able illustrations of the rapid growth of some districts, 
and the decrease, or almost stationary condition, of 
others. Take, for instance, Kensington :—We have 
10,962 inhabited houses in 1841, and 17,292 in 1851, 
showing an increase of 6,830 or about 60 per cent; 
while the rate of increase of all London is under 17 
per cent; while the number uninhabited in 1841 
amounted to 485, and in 1851 to 1,111, being an 
increase of 626, or upwards of 128 per cent. If we 
add the inhabited to the uninhabited, the results will 
show that the total number of buildings in Kensington 
in 1841 was 11,447, and 18,403 in 1851, or an increase 
of 6,956. 





























